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1853     of her differences with Russia.    She has exhibited the former to a
-----striking, degree from the time of Prince Menshikov's Ultimatum to
^T. 67 the publication of her final manifesto. She has displayed the latter most particularly in rejecting the Note of Vienna, without modifications, and in collecting her means of defence with an amount of energy, good order, and perseverance, not easily surpassed.
The great test of her moderation was the course pursued by her Government when a Russian anny crossed her frontier and insultingly occupied the Principalities. A respectful protest and a confiding appeal to Europe were her substitutes for a declaration of war. But half her duty would have been neglected if, while she gave time for negotiation, she had not provided for the contingency of its failure by preparing the means of an efficient armed resistance against Russia. The Allies might well have complained if the Sultan had betrayed a weak indifference to his own cause, and thrown the whole burden of its vindication on their shoulders.
The Ottoman ministers, in carrying out the policy prescribed to them alike by interest and by duty, roused of necessity a strong national feeling throughout the empire, and at the same time a general expectation that unusual sacrifices would be followed by an adequate return. Among the Mohammedans, as your lordship knows, patriotism is always more or less a religious sentiment, and the Porte could hardly be expected to restrain the fanaticism of its adherents without directing their zeal to some distinct object of national desire. It was no longer thought enough to resist any specific pretensions of Russia. The mortifying ascendancy of that Power was to be shaken off altogether, and the independence of the empire to be placed once for all on a level with that of its neighbour. A concurrence of circumstances originating in the presumption and duplicity of Russia appeared to favour this very natural ambition, and the united sympathies of the Government, the army, and the people, excited, no doubt, by the partisans of a war policy, had only to be acted upon with spirit in order to repress all dissensions in the Cabinet and to avert the danger, whatever may have been its degree, of a popular outbreak. The personal antagonism of Reshid Pasha and the Seraskier no longer disturbs the administration ; the former has gained a large accession of popularity, and also of the Sultan's favour, and his Majesty, to all appearance, has accepted frankly the decision of his people as expressed with unanimity by the General Council some two months ago.
If, then, it was true that circumstances for which the Porte is not answerable have naturally brought on a state of things imparting force, unity, and direction to a general sentiment laudable in itself, and offering, when adopted by the Government, much advantage and